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ROWING TO CHURCH 
By ANDERS ZORN 



The Art of Anders Zorn 



By ERIK WETTEGREN 



OVER the artistic profile of Anders 
Zorn hovers the attractive and re- 
pulsive halo of the phenomenal. The 
lad from Mora who has become one of the 
most highly appreciated artists in the 
world; the painter who sets and solves 
problems with one and the same self-evi- 
dent ease ; the engraver who etches the best 
plates that have been dipped in the biting 
acid since the days of Rembrandt ; the wood- 
carver with a feeling for both broad out- 
line and living detail ; and back to the lad 
from Mora, who is now the great Dalecar- 
lian, with an estate and treasures, and the 
wide, kind authority of a trusted country- 
man. It is all like a fairy-tale — which you 
must not try to explain, but just believe — 
and so pass on with a feeling of having been 



in a world of miracles, where we ordinary 
mortals have no concern. At the same time 
as we expect the artist to give us the im- 
possible, we are apt to feel as strangers to- 
wards one who reaches the goal without 
showing any of the anguished toil and the 
limitations which could bring us into human 
relationship with him. This I believe to be 
the most profound reason why Zorn can 
have a repellent effect upon us. Another is 
his double nature of cosmopolitan and 
Swede. It is really difficult to grasp this 
Dalecarlian, who turns out an equally per- 
fect picture of an Algerian moonlight nisrht 
and of an Anglo-Saxon club-habitue: this 
European, who shows us beauty in the 
wrinkled face of his grandmother, or lets 
us be one with the silent, heavv-footed mid- 
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summer dance of a Northern night. And 
lastly, there is quite a group of observers 
who, in contemplating Zorn's art, miss the 
revelation of a rich intellectual life — all 
those, in fact, who wish to see in art the 
vesture of a poem, a piece of explanatory 
cosmic philosophy, analyses of a broadly 
composite personality. For such he will be 
now too great a virtuoso, who can do noth- 
ing but paint the living surface, now an all 
too crass realist, w h o, especially in h i s 
studies of the nude, reveals an almost start- 
ling masculinity, which prefers truth to the 
reconciliatory light of beauty and fancy. 

Before seeking an answer to the question, 
how far these feelings of repulsion are jus- 
tified, let us consider whether this too fab- 
ulous ingeniousness can not be brought into 
line with more every-day efficacy, and 
whether the double nature and the "shal- 
lowness" can not be grouped together un- 
der reconciling and explanatory points of 
view. 

A glance at Zorn's course of development 
and methods of work can alone answer the 
question whether all the fruits of knowledge 
and success fell ripe into his hands. It is 
always impossible to measure the amount 
of inheritance the Fates place in the cradle 
of the new-born, and however attractive 
the problem may be, in this case it offers 
special difficulties, since we know so little 
of the German father and relations of the 
male child, Anders. His mother, who gave 
birth to him near Mora, February the 
eighteenth, i860, belongs to an old Mora 
family, which has been credited with con- 
siderable artistic dexterity, even if its mem- 
bers, like most country-people, have found 
it a saving of time, these last decades, to 
purchase the most necessary articles of 
household furniture and clothing, rather 
than chip and carve and weave them with 
their own patient hands. But it is certain 
that the mixed blood has been of great im- 
portance in bringing latent powers to rapid 
bloom and fruition. During his early years 
the artistic impressions were, quite natural- 



ly, both poor and sparse, but a few stone- 
throws from his grandfather's farm there 
was a spot where he could hear the mur- 
mur of Art, and of the great historical 
events which have ever since held such 
power over his life. The same year as young 
Anders was born saw the opening of the 
ugly little pavilion, which, under the name 
of the Utmeland-Monument, preserves the 
memory of a popular Vasa legend together 
with three large pictures, of which the best 
and most stimulating to the imagination is 
Hockert's representing Gustavus _Vasa be- 
ing hidden from his pursuers by Tomte 
Mart's wife in the cellar. While the great 
picture with its clearly expressed tale led 
the boy into the domain of adventure, it 
also opened his eyes, perhaps without his 
being aware of it, to the beauty of the world 
in which he eat and slept. The best part of 
Hockert's picture is just the description of 
the half -dark cottage with the open fire- 
place, folded bed, cakes of bread along the 
ceiling, and wooden pans on the table, all 
moulded together by the sympathetic col- 
oring. That was an impression that ran to- 
gether with homely reality ; and with all 
the subconscious and ineradicable strength 
of youth it remained while new impressions 
surged upon him during his school-days at 
Enkoping and his student time in Stock- 
holm. The fact remains, that some of the 
best watercolors Zorn painted, after mister- 
ing the brush; were precisely some such inti- 
mate and faithfully reproduced cottage in- 
teriors with the warmth of coloring that 
gives Hockert's picture its lustre. But al- 
ready during his years of probation at 
Mora he was by no means content with be- 
ing merely receptive; his fingers itched to 
portray something of all that was living 
around him. During the long summer days 
when he led his grandfather's cattle to the 
grazing-ground, his jack-knife was busy 
upon pieces of bark and wood which were 
shaped into galloping horses and fat kine. 
To make them perfect they were painted 
red and blue, the colors being obtained 
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from wild strawberries and whortleberries. 
He drew, too, as children will — with pencil 
and crayons — houses and woods and horses 
and boats ; but once within the school walls 
at Enkoping he was forced to specialize. 
What could a diligent boy do during the 
dull hours of lessons but look at the master 
and his school-fellows and then draw them, 
go on drawing at them till they were repre- 
sented to his liking. Even the most skeptical 
must allow that the simple profile drawings 
which have remained from those years, 
show such a sure observation of facial 
structure and characteristic lines that they 
already foreshadow the future portrait 
painter of mark. And it was these draw- 
ings that brought him to the Academy of 
Art in Stockholm, where his bare existence, 
even after his father's death, was only made 
possible by a little annual collection some 
brewers got up for their old friend's son. 
But the four hundred kronor would not 
have been a lasting help unless he had al- 
ready attracted attention by his talent so 
as to secure both orders and pupils. In 
Stockholm he first wished to study sculp- 
ture — his early ambition — but gained his 
first commendation at the Academy as a 
painter in water colors. The little things 
found a ready sale, and moreover, paper 
and water-colors are cheaper than other 
working materials. In addition to this, he 
found in the work of another water-color 
artist a sign post which directed him on his 
path. This was Egron Lundgren, his great- 
est Swedish predecessor, on whom he now 
bestowed all his youthful admiration; and 
in his most audacious moments the poor lad 
from Mora, who sometimes had not even a 
shirt to his back, vowed that he would rise 
as high as the luxurious Egron, who was 
made much of at the court of the Queen of 
England, and who had such a power over 
his willful water-colors that they shone like 
precious stones, and yet blended with such 
charming softness. And it is rather with 
Lundgrens' than with his own eyes that he 
sees, when, after a rupture with the Acad- 



emy in 1881, he pays his first visit abroad, 
and comes to the very country where his 
predecessor had lived his gayest artist years, 
and where he had got the colors to glow 
brightest. Here he now strove with con- 
centrated energy — he wanted glowing col- 
ors on rich, dark blackgrounds — full lips 
of coral red, bright eyes and blue-black 
hair, all modeled with so energetic a hand 
that the thin water colors are wound into 
compact, full shapes. It is here that he first 
reveals that he is on the way to soar higher 
than his master. Then on to lands round 
the Mediterranean, ever sketching and 
struggling with problems and materials, un- 
til he hires his first studio — in Egron Lund- 
grens' London. 

It is characteristic of Zorn, that in the 
native land of water color painting he 
should have been influenced so little by na- 
tive artists. ^It is true that a certain touch 
of English ^stiffness and sentimentality 
creeps into the large portraits and genre 
pictures from that time, but he continues to 
work in the same techniaue of energetic 
contrasts, and we may look in vain for the 
thin colors and melting tones that are the 
hall mark of English water-color art. , A nd 
yet he is still a good way from attaining to 
what he is inwardly longing to reach, and 
what, to some extent, is related to English 
aims. In his development he relinquishes . 
the dark, heavy work for lighter air and a 
lighter brush ; but when he gets there, in 
his own way, it means that he has kept un- 
impaired what has been the backbone of his 
art from the beginning — his almost sculp- 
tured outline. But he was not to find his 
true strength before he had brought his 
models into the open air, and while land- 
scape found more and more room in his 
water-color paintings, he broke away en- 
tirely from the influence of Lundgren and 
became the ripe Anders Zorn, the painter 
of air and light. That this development in- 
volved study that left scarcely an hour of 
the day unemployed, is shown in an im- 
posing manner by the numbers of loose wa- 
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A DEBUTANTE 
By ANDERS ZORN 



ter-color and sketch books, some of which 
have been exhibited, but of which the bulk 
lies hidden in cupboards and drawers in the 
Mora home. There is no detail in grass or 
ground, no light effect on water or cloud 
that he let pass before he had caught it 
clear and living on the paper before him. 
All the notes and gleanings of this appren- 
ticeship he has thus first collected in pic- 
tures full of minute and sturdy details — 
one such is the well-known water-color 
painting at the National Museum "Our 
Daily Bread" — then brought them together 
in greater and more connected breadth, 
"Algiers Harbour, Plashing of Waves" 
until he has at last so appropriated them 
that they had become the obedient servants 
of his artistic will, the vehicles of light and 
the revealers of form, "A Debutante." 
What makes Anders Zorn's apprenticeship 
so uncommonly profitable is, no doubt, 
chiefly that he used every study as a stone 
in the edifice, and that, like the whole-cast 
personality he is, he went his way with calm 



consistency without being to any extent af- 
fected by the current of fashion and taste 
which passed through the artistic life of 
Europe during the last few decades like 
fresh veins of a well or fits of shivering. 
So, during these toilsome years of water 
color work he learned to handle the foil, 
which sharpened his eye and made his hand 
pliable and firm, before taking up the 
strong weapon that was waiting for him. 
and which was to give him the decisive vic- 
tor)*. This was painting in oils. And, when 
his first oil-painting, "Fisherman at St. 
Ives" was bought by the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum in Paris, he was fully matured. 

Certainly he has developed since then, 
and has usurped other domains of light and 
form, but it was after emptying his water- 
color cup that he was fully equipped for his 
great exploits. When you study his oil- 
paintings, you get that inexplicable impres- 
sion of a fairy prince who has only to stamp 
his foot and the table is spread ; but possi- 
bly the above sketch of his water-color pe- 
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riod will offer a useful and very human re- 
minder of how even the darling of the gods 
had to toil before he reached the enchanted 
castle. And how is he really occupied in 
his workshop, amidst the canvases and cop- 
per-plates? Does he fill 'them with pictures 
and engravings in intervals of rest between 
tours and fishing expeditions? Well, it 
looks like it, and he is proud that it does; 
but what do we really know of the hours of 
anxiety that are hidden in silence behind 
the nonchalant triumph of the completed 
masterpiece? On rare occasions we can de- 
tect the traces of labor occasioned by 
weariness, and an occasional indiscreet 
studio anecdote tells of the severity and 
lengthiness of the struggle. A picture so 
full and fresh in form and color and com- 
position as the portrait of the artist him- 
self in the National Museum (1896), was 
painted in three days, it is true, but be- 
hind these hours of ardent production were 
many months of wrestling with the prob- 
lem, a never satisfied alternation between 
scraping off, touching up and altering, and 
finally, a complete painting over, before the 
colors, like a victorious army, marched in 
and were ranged on the conquered canvas. 
A picture in miniature of his whole devel- 
opment ! And the little wooden statues, 
often worked directly from the model — 
how many sleepless nights a single little 
faulty piece of carving could occasion be- 
fore he succeeded, by a clever economizing 
of the material, in redressing the balance. 

All this evidence of the artists' toil does 
not detract from his ingeniousness, but is a 
refreshing reminder that, like other mortals, 
he has had to work hard in order to get 
the sown seeds to flower. 

There are people, as I have said, who 
have difficulty in making out Zorn, because 
he is at once so entirely cosmopolitan and 
so entirely Dalecarlian. Some simplify the 
problem by denying his Swedishness, and it 
is not only a German academy of art which 
on its diploma of honor calls him an "Ar- 
tist from Paris/' What are the actual facts, 



and is there anything that can throw light 
on why the Americo-European and the 
Swedish can thrive so well in one and the 
same person? The explanation that most 
readily suggests itself is doubtless a refer- 
ence to the effect of mixed parentage, but 
though it has been of some consequence, it 
scarcely holds as a satisfactory explanation. 
Though Bavaria lies in Europe proper, the 
South German blood has never been dis- 
tinguished for any great degree of con- 
tinental flexibility, at least not in the mun- 
dane quality that Zorn's art represents. 

It is better to point to his early and fre- 
quent visits abroad. Even if "good little 
Zorn," as his traveling companion, Ernst 
Josephson, called him, was too much taken 
up with himself and Egron Lundgren dur- 
ing his first visit to Spain, to come in con- 
tact with other masters, he has since then 
felt the ever growing attraction of, and kin- 
ship with the great artists of old. He has 
sat continually at the feet of those to whom 
Fart de bien faire is the first commandment 
of art. The Spaniard Velasquez, who is 
more experienced in the secrets of the craft 
than any other, is admired by him most of 
all, and with Velasquez his countrymen, 
Ribera and Zurbara, with their energetic 
modeling; the Dutchman, Frans Hals, for 
his mischievous breadth of touch, etc. ; Ru- 
bens, for the voluptuousness of composition 
and form, and the Dionysiac life of the 
colors. Among engravers Rembrandt is the 
only one, who, with his vitality of line and 
the energy with which he distributes light, 
has had a determining influence on Zorn's 
development ; and that came after Zorn had 
learned technique from Axel Herman Hagg 
in London (1882). 

Of later masters there is probably no one 
so close to his heart as the old ones, even 
if, during his first period of oil painting, 
which was spent in Paris, he advanced on 
the same wave that, under the name of real- 
ism, revived European art during the seven- 
ties and eighties. 

To attempt in this place to point to the 
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definite influence of any particular master 
would be a fruitless task ; the one whose ef- 
forts coincided most approximately with 
Zorn's own seems to have been the com- 
monplace but honest realist, Bastien-Le- 
page, who died in 1884, four years before 
Zonrs arrival in Paris, but who, now that 
his star is rapidly declining, still commands 
the esteem of his far more highly-flavored 
Swedish fellow-artist. A certain kinship — 
but not that of master and pupil — connects 
him with the Frenchman, Albert Besnard, 
and with his portraits of nervous worldli- 
ness and rare effects of light; and with the 
American, Sargent, whose broad brush 
often gives his models a kind of greyhound 
elegance. But it seems to have been still 
more the stimulus of the artistic life of 
Paris, and the loom of silver and open in 
the air of France, rather than the influence 
of certain men and tendencies, that for ten 
years (1888-0,8) made his pictures rare rev- 
elations of light refractions and aerial vi- 
brations. 



Xo creative force is quite solitary. It is 
connected by perceivable or invisible canals 
with other sources, whose waters have a 
similar taste; but now that we have sin- 
gled out the foreign artists who are his 
masters and brethren, in order to get close 
to what is continental in Zorn's atmospheric 
effects we must emphasize the more forci- 
bly that in his heart of hearts he is entirely 
his own rare and consistent self. 

The reasons why his brush is at home in 
various countries must consequently be 
sought deeper than in his foreign tour.- 
and impressions. They lie in the very ker- 
nel of his artistic quality — they spring from 
his sensuousness. The moment we mention 
this word in connection with art, we must 
take it in its widest and most literal mean- 
ing. It is a love of all the senses for out- 
ward reality, a heightened sensation of 
life in the presence of opulent form and 
luscious coloring, which is akin to the plants 
when the sap of the soil and the light of the 
sun fills them with growing verdure. With- 
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out this sensuousness no good art is created, 
and we do wrong to believe that it is only to 
be found in such obviously sensual paint- 
ers as Rubens and Boucher — it is that more 
than religion which has turned the heav- 
enly visions of the seraphic Fra Angelico 
into comprehensible pictures, it is that more 
than all speculation that has turned Diirer's 
rolling lines into living art, it is that that 
has brought forth the pagan play of color, 
with its strength and mathematical pre- 
cision of our peasant's textile art, it is that 
— but it would mean going through the 
whole history of art if this were to be ex- 
emplified in full. 

It would seem as if pure, artistic sens- 
uousness were less uncommon formerly 
than in these complex times, when intel- 
lectual and social elements trouble and 
lead astray even the purest artistic bent. 
Among the living generation of artists I 
know of no one who has this quality in 
such a primitive and permeated degree as 
Zorn : and that is why he is so precious both 
as a personality and a type. He is not only 
another disciple, but still more a new in- 
carnation of the old masters, with only his 
artistic material to work up, and none of 
the indigestible matter of experience to 
transpose. And so, like them, he will be a 
spring for future generations of artists to 
draw from while their own personalities 
and the changing standards of life stand 
between them and the main problems of 
art. Not until these are solved can any 
artist be himself and the interpreter of his 
age. 

It is not hard to understand that a sensu- 
ously artistic delight, such as Zorn's, is as 
keenly receptive as if is lavishly productive 
in the presence of Swedish or African, 
French or American subjects. With a touch 
of exaggeration, but a nucleus of truth, it 
may be said that he would be so to the same 
'extent if he had not seen anything at all 
of the art of these countries. It is typical 
that, according to his own statement, in re- 
cent vears he rrs felt more at home and has 



painted better in America than, for in- 
stance, in Paris, the canonizing center of 
art. The epigone art of America can scarce- 
ly give an independent painter any fresh 
impulses, while on the other hand it is the 
lack of esthetic and higher spiritual refine- 
ment in the New World which makes its 
energetically composite beings such prom- 
ising models, and allows their spiritual 
structure to be plainly reflected in their cor- 
poral. 

In the Americans he has also found a 
primitive feeling, without any literary tinc- 
ture, for the purely professional merits of 
his art. 

It is, therefore, of importance that at 
least a part of the sixty odd portraits that 
he has painted in the course of various visits 
to America should some day be exhibited 
to a European and especially to a Swedish 
public. 

If we assume sensuousness to be the 
most important reason for cosmopolitanism 
in Zorn's talents, the more easily shall we 
then accept it as a postulate for the Dale- 
carlio-Swedish element in his art. Drawn 
to his native spot by the power of natural 
forces, he returns again and again to the 
Mora estate and the painters' cottage in 
Gopsmoor, to drink his fill, after the weary 
voyages, of the marrow of the air and the 
childhood memories and the peasant life 
from which he emerged, and which he 
knows so well. Anyone who has seen him 
in the old log cabin at Gopsmoor, where 
the firelight from the open fireplace is re- 
fracted against the sunshine from the low 
windows, while he converses, as friend and 
master, in the singing dialect, with man- 
servant and maid, whose spoons scrape their 
wooden porringers, and while the reflection 
of the cone of Gopshus Mount but makes 
the murmuring river darker and more mys- 
terious without — will get an ever-memor- 
able impression of genuineness in all this, 
and will carry away a conviction that the 
old Dalecarlian marrow in Anders Zorn's 
being is the kinship with the Dalecarlian 
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soil that fostered him. At home on the 
large Mora estate, full of good old art, he 
is king, just as surely as his wife is queen, 
and wise, warm-hearted counsellor of all 
the neighborhood. It would perhaps be in- 
discreet to try to prove what she has been 
to him and his life's work; but wholly to 
ignore Emma Zorn's name when attempting 
to explain Anders Zorn as artist, would be 
a conscious suppression of important facts. 

Even those who do not know of Zorn's 
life in Dalecarlia and of his work for its 
culture, need only look at the art that has 
drawn inspiration from there. It is true 
that in his love for the people up yonder he 
sometimes makes the Dalecarlian lassies too 
sweet and his pictures of country life very 
ethnographic, but if you consider the best 
of his paintings, etchings and sculptures, 
with motives from the life and history of 
the district, you will see that they are 
backed by a warmth of feeling which adds 
considerably to their purely artistic merits. 
The portraits of his mother, both in etch- 
ing and in colors, have a calm monumental- 
ly to be seen in few of his other works ; the 
pictures of his grandmother, in sculpture 
and water colors, are pervaded with an in- 
timate sentiment that has something relig- 
ious about it; in the statue of Gustavus 
Vasa in Mora, with its charging of intel- 
lectual intensity that seems as if it would 
break the slender form, he has almost re- 
linquished his objective attitude in order to 
be able to fill it with all that he wished to 
tell his people; "A Mother" and "A Mid- 
summer Dance" with its pantheistic feeling 
for the life of a Northern summer's night, 
are other examples of the strong personal 
accent in the best of these works. 

Before such things even those should be 
dumb who find Zorn's art empty. With the 
exceptions enumerated and a few others, 
his artistic work, it must be admitted, only 
seldom reveals what, to use a commonplace 
phrase, is called literary merit. I think I 
have pointed oat that it possesses what is 
more important for art, viz., artistic merits. 



And even he who is immune from these, 
should have some feeling for the "depth of 
strong, saturated vitality which streams 
from Zorn's brush. Here once more we run 
against the sensuousness which is as much 
a postulate for the human perspective in 
his art as for its international versatility. It 
goes without saying that we find it least 
obscured in the pictures of the nude — the 
whole series of paintings, etchings and 
sculptures of the female form basking in 
the sun or in the water, shining out from at- 
tic-room or coverlet with an infinitely sig- 
nificant blending of intersecting rays of 
light and veiling darkness ; it is their bodies 
which have revealed to him the lines that 
speak their clear language of the joy of be- 
ing and of creating ; under the flesh of these 
healthy bodies we can hear the blood sing- 
ing, like the streams and the sap of the tree* 
in spring. And they have been his great- 
est artistic inheritance. Such an oil paint- 
ing as "The Nude" a sculpture such as 
"Faun and Nymph" and an etching such as 
"The Guitar-player" are undoubtedly 
among the most sterling productions that 
the European art of last century has to 
show. 

It is also remarkable that such a cor- 
poreal, and so little psychologizing an ar- 
tist as Zorn, should have become such a 
good and, at times, ingenious portrait-paint- 
er. For here an artist has to go well beneath 
the surface, has to know — or surmise — the 
soul that has made the cover as it is, and 
not otherwise. Zorn has very often done 
this, confidently relying on his feeling for 
what is characteristic in the play of fea- 
tures, a movement, a light effect — and in 
those moments he has with truly genial in- 
tuition proved the truth of the saying that 
soul and body are one. From every touch 
in Harold Wieselgren's face, indeed from 
his whole attitude, from his hands, and 
even from the tumbler, are reflected the 
man's lavish intelligence and boyish wit — 
from every imaginable point of view a fin- 
ished portrait. 



